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From a Leader 
in Church Training 
Presbyterian Church of Canada 


DURING THIS YEAR in the school where I 
serve as Director, we have been involved in a 
campaign for a new building. Everyone con- 
nected with the school has had a share. The 
students, too, wished to participate. Individ- 
ual students were delighted to speak at 
church services and meetings; the choir was 
pleased to sing; groups of students shared in 
panels and discussions. But some students 
saw no reason why they should fold letters 
and stuff envelopes: “Surely groups in nearby 
congregations should do that kind of work.” 
They failed to see that, in a nation-wide cam- 
paign, the routine mailing of information to 
congregations across the nation would have 
wider effect than a few speaking engagements. 

How much like these students we often are. 
We become impressed with our own impor- 
tance; we see the “big” things to do and over- 
look the little things which may contribute 
more; we are sure of the rightness of our 
plans and fail to seek God’s will for our lives. 

Through the theme of the World Presby- 
terian Alliance meetings in Brazil this sum- 
mer, “The Servant Lord and His Servant 
People,” Presbyterians around the world are 
being challenged to consider again what it 
means to be ““God’s Servant People.” It was 
Jesus who said, He who is faithful in a very 
little is faithful also in much, 
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Miss Webster is principal of the Mis- 
sionary and Deaconess Training School 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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A Good and Faithful Servant... 


Charies CT. 


A tribute by Margaret Shannon 


FOR NEARLY TWENTY YEARS I have worked on the 
same staff with “Charlie” Leber. Along with others, 
I have watched him zealously struggle with far- 
reaching plans and patiently accept the circum- 
stances that frustrated them; I have seen his imagina- 
tion and ingenuity making possible new ways to 
convey the Gospel, and his eagerness to receive ideas 
from the most humble person; I have felt the gentle- 
ness in his counseling with individual staff members 
and missionaries in his home and office, as well as 
the vigor of his concerns for the whole inhabited 
earth. 

It seemed to me that his passing into the Greater 
Life on July 30, 1959, in Sao Paulo, Brazil, was in a 
framework made up of strands of every value for 
which he had lived on earth. 

He died in active service in Brazil—a land which 
was then celebrating a century of missionary en- 
deavor. He had had a satisfactory conference that 
morning with John Sinclair, fraternal worker from 
Chile. The pain which later was diagnosed as a 
“coronary thrombosis” was already keenly felt, but 
he had walked out of the hall with the casual word, 
“Tell them I’ve been called away.” Said John Sin- 
clair later in his tribute: “He was a ‘This one thing I 
do’ man”—and this one thing was mission. 

Furthermore, he was in the midst of a great inter- 
national gathering of churches—the eighteenth 
General Council of the World Presbyterian Alliance. 
Some of the European churches were over four hun- 
dred years old and some less than two years old. 
The differential in age had little significance to a 
man who believed that every church, wherever it 
exists, is responsible for giving and receiving in 
ecumenical fellowship and in ecumenical mission. 

The thought-life of the gathering centered on the 
theme “The Servant Lord and the Servant People” 
—which so adequately expressed Dr. Leber’s convic- 
tions. The Church exists not to be ministered unto 
but to minister. He constantly urged ways to make 
the Gospel relevant to life, for he firmly believed 
Christ had a meaning for everyone—a peasant, a 
student, an industrialist, a woman, a child, a Moslem, 
a Communist, a Church officer,—everyone in the 
whole oikoumene. 

Come with me to the memorial service held in 
the United Presbyterian Church in Sao Paulo on 
Sunday afternoon, August 2. Over five hundred 
persons were present: the officials from nearly fifty 
overseas churches, representative pastors, and lay 
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people from across the United States, the presidents 
of United Presbyterian Men and United Presby- 
terian Women. (He had inspired every national 
meeting of both groups.) The choir sang in Portu- 
guese as the service opened, the soloist picking up 
the stanza in English: 

Our God, our Help in ages past, 

Our Hope for years to come, 

Be thou our Guard while life shall last, 

And our eternal Home. 

Then the 90th Psalm! I thought of the great 
choirs in Yugoslavia and Hungary who had sung 
to us, and my heart went out to Maria Agoston who 
sat there in our midst. 

The pastor of the church, Rev. José Borges of- 
fered the invocation. We all sang “Jesus Shall Reign” 
and many recalled Dr. Leber’s having led this hymn 
in their own countries. Words of Scripture were read 
by Rev. Richard Waddell of the Commission staff, 
and by Dr. Eugene C. Blake, the Stated Clerk. It 
was Ada S. Black, vice-Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, who so beautifully voiced the prayer of inter- 
cession for the family at home, and the wider family. 

Dr. Theophilus Taylor then introduced persons 
from every continent who offered tributes of special 
meaning: Pastor Akoa of the Cameroun, Bishop 
Cipriano Nacarro of the Philippines, Rev. Manuel 
Guiterrez-Marin of Spain, Rev. Labib Mishriky of 
Egypt, Rev. Raphael Cepeda for Latin America, and 
Moderator Arthur Miller for the United States. 
There followed tributes by Rev. Aquilino F. Guer- 
rero, fraternal worker to the United States from the 
Philippines, and John Sinclair, fraternal worker from 
the United States to Chile. Each mentioned one of 
the ways in which Dr. Leber’s thoughtfulness and 
statesmanship had changed the course of history in 
his church. 

Because Dr. Leber’s skill and spirit seemed alive 
to the congregation, they sang with deep feeling one 
of his favorite hymns: “Through the night of doubt 
and sorrow...” 

Dr. John Mackay, President of the World Alliance 
and longtime associate of Dr. Leber, offered the 
prayer of thanksgiving for the “love of God which 
had given such lustre to this life.” A choral Amen 
rose through the church—and all the passing years 
seemed linked with eternity. 
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Grace Salsbury Reports on 


THE WORLD ALLIANCE 


of Reformed and Presbyterian Churches 


NEARLY THREE HUNDRED voting delegates re- 
presenting 77 different church bodies in 53 
countries of the world created a household of 
faith in Sao Paulo, Brazil, when they attended the 
18th General Council of the World Alliance of 
Reformed and Presbyterian Churches, July 27- 
August 6. For the first time in history, 35 women 
from 17 churches came as voting delegates. 

Gay banners at the airport guaranteed a wel- 
come from our Brazilian hosts. Women of the 
church which Dr. José Borges serves became 
symbols of joy-filled love and a desire to serve 
our every need. “It is our pleasure” was the 
untiring response of these women, spoken in a 
fascinating Brazilian-accented English. 

What a peculiar people we people of God are! 
Not “peculiar” because of diverse tongues, gamut 
of skin color, or strangely beautiful dress— 
but because of an exhilarating joy, a unique 
love, and a confident hope in Jesus Christ, Lord 
of All. 

The well balanced Council program included 
worship, fellowship, reports, general business, 
and evangelical witness, as well as discussion 
and planning for the future interpretation of the 
Alliance theme, “The Servant Lord and His 
Servant people.” 

Dr. Ralph Lloyd, President of Maryville Col- 
lege was elected President of the World Alliance. 
In this post, he will head up the 45 million mem- 
ber alliance for the next five years. Lady Louise 
MacDermott, the first Chairman of the Women’s 
Work Department, was elected first Women’s 
vice President of the Alliance. Mrs. A. Walton 
Litz, who was elected incoming chairman of the 
Women’s Work Department, urged women to 
pursue the study of materials coming out of the 
World Alliance meeting, and to be channels of 
encouragement and cooperation in church-wide 
studies. Mrs. Howard Black, vice Chairman of 
the Commission of Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations, was elected North American area secre- 
tary of the Women’s Department of the Alliance. 
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(Above) Cathryn Hoeldtke 
and Mrs. Morrell De Reign 





(Above) Lady McDermott and 
Mrs. A. Walton Litz 

Five years ago this Department was set up in 
order to draw women of our world Presbyterian 
family closer together in a knowledge of each 
other and shared concern in His name. Exchange 
of correspondence, area meetings, and personal 
contacts have deepened understanding of the 
broad differences in the position of women in 
church and society. Maria Agoston from Yugo- 
slavia was asked to write a greeting of love and 
assurance of our prayers to absent sisters behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

The program included stimulating special re- 
ports of member churches, reflecting drastic po- 
litical and social change. The Church’s mission 
in this day was demonstrated by the growing 
exchange of missionary personnel in Asian coun- 
tries, the greater appeal of the Gospel in revolu- 
tionary Latin America, the Christian’s place in 
the struggle for liberty in Africa, and the need 
for Christian action in this age of refugees. Over 
and over again the reports revealed the relevance 
of the Gospel in each situation and our need to 
be His servant people. 

May God keep us “alert for the surprises 
with which the Lord of History can alter the 
tempo of our renewal and for the new forms 
with which an eternally recreating God can star- 
tle us while He secures His Church.” 

Mrs. J. R. Salsbury is a member of the Board of Na- 


tional Missions and former President of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Women’s Organizations. 
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THE CHRISTIAN Education Opportunity-Thank 
Offering Projects will again prove the sixth sense 
and good sense of United Presbyterian Women, 
as they build—not with mortar, stone, and steel, 
but as they invest in young people and their lead- 
ers, thus building into the fabric and structure of 
a better world. 

United Presbyterians have a widespread invest- 
ment in higher education. The scholarships and 
graduate feliowships, which will be made possible 
this year, will underscore their knowledge of the 
needs, and their continued desire to be involved 
in the challenge of investing in leadership for the 
Church and world of tomorrow. 

With an increasing number of young people 
desiring higher education, the costs of living still 
soaring, and college programs expanding, we must 
be especially cognizant’ of the needs of church- 
related colleges and of the necessity of stepping 
up the number of young people who may be- 
come candidates for service within the church 
and the community. A gift of $1,000 to each 
United Presbyterian college for its particular 
scholarship program is the goal this year. 

College presidents have already responded 
most gratefully to the promise of these gifts, and 
all of them have indicated the real need that this 
scholarship boost will meet: 

“Nothing could be of more real value in ad- 

vancing the work of the college than gifts such 
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Every student who 
registers at the College 
of Idaho is given personal 
help and guidance by 

a professor. 
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Sixth Sense...Good Sense 


as this. As you no doubt know, we are being 
forced in all our colleges to make substantial 
increases in our tuitions and fees. To offset this 
for our students of more limited means, we are 
forced to seek and provide substantially in- 
creased scholarship funds.” —Centre College 


“You may rest assured that the funds will be 
used during the ensuing year, and that insofar 
as possible, we will seek to expend the funds 
for persons who are candidates for full-time 
Christian service, even though the latter con- 
dition is not stated by you as a require- 
ment.” —Occidental College 


“We wish to state that this is a real encourage- 
ment and we are most happy to set in motion 
the steps by which the awarding of $1,000 
worth of scholarships will be made on the basis 
that we desire to train for Christian leadership 
the largest number of young people possible, 
using this augmenting fund as a resource.” 
—Tarkio College 


“To make higher learning available to young 
men and women is to aid our society for sev- 
eral decades by providing highly trained peo- 
ple in all vocations. We shall look forward 
with great pleasure to the receipt of your 
assistance.” —Blackburn College 
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“Ours is a ‘grass roots’ college. Our students 
are for the most part in the lower income 
brackets and will need such aid. Meanwhile, 
from these students, as you well know, come 
many of our young ministers, lay leaders, and 
young women going into full-time Christian 
Service.” —Waynesburg College 


“This is a wonderful way in which the United 
Presbyterian Women can build their Opportu- 
nity Giving into the lives of able but financially 
troubled young people.” —Macalester College 


Opportunity Giving will also provide addi- 
tional scholarship aid to many who are now pre- 
paring to fill our pulpits, direct our choirs, serve 
on our mission fields, and enter other fields of 
full-time church service. 

As important as the students are, the faith and 
hope of any college rest largely in the men and 
women who teach there. It is aptly said ‘a col- 
lege lives or dies by its faculty.” In the next few 
years college enrollment will be doubling because 
a college education is becoming more important 
in the lives of more and more people. Thus, it 
will be increasingly important to keep in the fore- 
front of our minds our responsibility to faculty 
and personnel of our colleges and church-related 
agencies. The pressure of higher salaries, newer 
buildings, and better equipment outside the 
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It is graduation time at another 
Presbyterian college—Tulsa 
University, Tulsa, Oklahoma—and 
new Christian leaders are ready to 
take up their responsibilities in 

the world. 





church-related agencies also has become an ever- 
increasing reality. 

In 1959, Graduate Fellowships provided by 
Christian Education Opportunity Giving will 
make possible advance study toward the doc- 
torate degree for a group of Presbyterian men 
and women. These grants for advanced study are 
designed especially to assist in the preparation of 
personnel for seminary and college teaching, 
campus ministry, editorial work in the church, 
pastorates, special missionary service, and future 
staff of the boards and agencies of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

This is the second year of the Graduate Fel- 
lowship program. An appropriation of $30,000 
from Opportunity Giving in 1958 has already 
been made, and twenty-six persons were chosen 
as “Presbyterian Fellows,” and are enrolled in 
the following Graduate Schools: Harvard Divin- 
ity; Yale Divinity; Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary; St. Andrews, Scotland; Union Theological 
Seminary; Northwestern University; University of 
Nebraska; Columbia University; Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, Germany; University of Basel, Switzer- 
land. ; 

It is good sense, and in a measure does require 
extrasensory perception, a sixth sense, maybe, to 
invest in people, to help develop the kind of 
leaders who can be trusted with the fantastic 
powers that education places in their hands. Your 
investment in young people who need scholarship 
help, and in their teachers and leaders on the 
campus, and in church-related agencies, can 
make a tremendous impact upon the culture of 
our nation and world. 
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As the Presbyterian Church of Brazil celebrated its one 
hundredth birthday, more than 4,000 specially prepared 
birthday cards, with message in Portuguese, were re- 
ceived by the women of that country from women of 
the United Presbyterian Churcii of the U.S.A. and the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. Pictured is Rev. José Borges 
with Miss Irmy Rizzo, Mrs. Morrell De Reign, and 
Mrs. Hoeldtke looking over some of the cards. 


SUCH WERE THE words of greeting between Mrs. 
J. R. Salsbury, past President, National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Women’s Organizations, and 
Dr. José Borges, new vice President of the Alli- 
ance and Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
of Brazil. Dr. Borges is well remembered by 
many of us as one of the Bible teachers at the 
National Meeting in Purdue. They had just 
met again, this time in Dr. Borges’ home city 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, at the opening of the 18th 
General Council of the World Presbyterian Alli- 
ance, 

Your birthday cards .had poured in, coming 
from womens’ societies in all parts of the United 
States, assuring Brazilian women of the affec- 
tion of their North American sisters, and serving 
as a reminder of the promised Thank Offering 
Gift for 1959. The anticipated $175,000 from 
United Presbyterian Women, together with the 
Birthday Offering of women of the Presbyterian 
Church US, will make possible the building and 
establishing of the long-hoped-for Lay Training 
Center in Brazil’s new capital, Brasilia. 

Fifteen acres of land have been purchased 
as a site for the new Center in a residential area 
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Opportunity 
Brazil 


Ada Sherwin Black 

writes... 

“Five thousand United 
Presbyterran Women love you!” 


“TT know—lI have 


received four thousand letters!’ 


of this unique new city. First to be erected will 
be a school building, a dormitory, and four fac- 
ulty homes. These will cost about one-half of the 
total amount of money anticipated. These facili- 
ties are planned to care for a student group 
of 80 to 100, with the possibility of later ex- 
pansion to accommodate 500. The remainder 
of the money will be used for scholarships and 
faculty. 

For many years this dream for a Lay Training 
Center has been in the hearts of Brazilian Pres- 
byterians—and now the dream is coming true! 
Mrs. Blanche Licio, president of the women’s 
organization of the church says, “I have seen 
many tears in many eyes—tears of gratitude.” 
Recently an enthusiastic minister, who had been 
publicizing the Center, was greeted by one of 
the young business men of his Church with a 
request to be enrolled “as soon as possible, for 
I'd like to give my life.” While the major em- 
phasis will be on women’s and girls’ work, an 
ever-growing and expanding program will be 
carried on for all phases of church leadership. 

The growing Presbyterian Church of Brazil, 
which has more than doubled its membership 
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Brazil 


Mrs. Harold Black is vice chair- 
man, Commission of Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations 

Suggested reading: Brazil Cele- 
brates a Century of Growth, by 
Rev. Robert L. McIntire, January 
1959 issue of CONCERN. 


since 1946, has great need for this Center. With 
fewer than 350 ministers, the Church serves 500 
organized churches, 800 mission chapels, and 
about 2,100 preaching places. Thus, much of 
the preaching and leadership is carried on by 
lay workers. The major course at the Lay Train- 
ing Center will be an 18-month course for direc- 
tors of Christian Education and church secre- 
taries who have graduated from high school. It 
is seldom possible for the individual churches 
to pay full salaries for such needed help. Stu- 
dents, therefore, will receive specialized training 
which will enable them to augment their earn- 
ings. For instance, a trained kindergarten teacher 
would then be able to assist in her own support 
through operating a kindergarten, at nominal 
fees and with the use of the church facilities. 

Additional plans for the Center include sum- 
mer courses of from three to five weeks duration, 
giving special training for volunteer leaders in 
such fields as Sunday school leadership, vacation 
church schools, preaching, and ways of starting 
new congregations. For these courses, a student 
will concentrate in one of the specific fields. 
Special seminars are also being planned for 
groups of Protestant leaders, bringing together 
people of like occupations or professions. 

It is hoped the Center will be ready to open 
soon after the government moves to Brasilia. 
A curriculum committee is already at work; and 
a building committee is working with four archi- 
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The Planning Committee, Women’s Work Department 
of the Alliance in session: left to right: Miss Sardis 
Osew, Ghana; Mrs. A. Walton Litz, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., United States; Mrs. G. F. Groenewald, 
the Dutch Reformed Church of Transvaal, South Af- 
rica; Mrs. Blance Licio, Presbyterian Church of Brazil; 
Mrs. Ada Black, vice chairman, Commission of Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations; and Mrs, Sun Ae Chou, 
Presbyterian Church, Korea. Not present, Miss Marga 
Buhrig, Switzerland and Mrs. G. M. Bell of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Canada, 


tects, two of whom are sons of ministers, while 
the third is the son of an elder. 

A tremendous future lies ahead for such a plan 
as this. Not only in Brazil, but throughout Latin 
America will the influence of the new Lay Center 
be felt, with scholarships made available from 
the very beginning, enabling people to come from 
other countries for training. 

About twenty miles from Brasilia, sixty acres 
of land have been given to the Church for a re- 
treat center, as part of the Lay Training Center. 
Here students will find fellowship, as well as learn 
how to plan and conduct retreats. 

On the 18th of August, in a well-planned 
community of the future, on a high plateau six 
hundred miles from the sea, in the presence of 
representatives from all participating churches, 
ground was dedicated for the Lay Center. This 
brings one step nearer the realization of dreams 
and hopes long in the hearts of many Brazilian 
Presbyterians. Happily, this dedication came at 
the opening of the second century in the life 
of Brazil’s church. So, on this threshold of the 
future, women of our Church may, through their 
Opportunity and Thank Offering, join hands and 
hearts, hopes, and loving concern in the fulfill- 
ment of these dreams. 
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FROM 
MEDICINE 


by W. Duncan Spining, M.D. 


MAN TO...Modern Medicine 


Hospital Director Looks Back 20 Years 


AT A RECENT workshop on Indian Health, Mrs. 
Annie Wauneka, Navaho council woman and 
chairman of the Navaho Tribal Health Com- 
mittee, said: “The Navaho people are on their 
way and nothing can stop them!” “On their way” 
meant many forms of progress—social, educa- 
tional, and economic, but to this outstanding In- 
dian leader no change was more significant than 
the way in which her people were accepting 
modern methods of diagnosing, treating, and pre- 
venting disease. 

Over twenty years ago the writer sat watching 
a sand painter create a beautiful and intricate 
design. This work of art, to be destroyed before 
the sun went down, was part of an elaborate 
healing ceremony for a young man suffering 
from tuberculosis. As a very young doctor, it oc- 
curred to me that an abyss separated “their” way 
of healing from “ours.” A few weeks later I was 
talking to an old medicine man who was waiting 
for surgery for gallstones at our Sage Memorial 
Hospital. He told me he knew the old ways were 
passing and that his children and grandchildren 
would have to accept the new ways. As an old and 
wise leader of his people, he wanted to set an 
example of trust in the new friends of the Nava- 
hos. The next day, Dr. C. G. Salsbury operated 
on this fine old medicine man and he left the 
Dr. Spining explains an- X-ray to a Navaho patient. 


Tuberculosis is now being brought under control by 
regular chest X-rays. 
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hospital well, and most appreciative. I know this 
one man sent at least three other patients with 
acute abdominal disease to us for treatment. And 
so, by giving in faith and accepting in faith, the 
bridge from the old to the new is built. 

Consider the matter of immunization against 
preventable diseases. In 1937, when I arrived in 
Ganado as a young doctor, the isolation wards 
contained many cases of typhoid fever, diphthe- 
ria, and whooping cough. Hundreds of deaths 
occurred yearly from such illnesses on the res- 
ervation. Slowly through the years routine immu- 
nization has become commonplace. Today, we 
may go months without seeing a case of these 
preventable diseases in our wards. It is wonder- 
ful how punctual, to the very day, a Navaho 
mother is in bringing her baby for its monthly 
DPT shot. 

Formerly, when seriously ill patients came to 
the hospital they expected quick results or they 
would leave to try another “sing.” Today this is 
all changed. I have seen mothers who have never 
been off the reservation or away from their fami- 
lies, let alone on an airplane, fly away to a sana- 
torium in a distant city among total strangers to 
take the cure because we advised them to go. 
This, I feel, is an act of faith few of us could 
match. 

Though formerly the number one killer, tuber- 
culosis, as a cause of death among our Navaho 
people, has declined sharply in recent years. 

Decades ago very few Navaho mothers came 
to the hospital to have their babies. In 1937 
about seventy babies were delivered in the hos- 
pital. Last year there were over 420 deliveries, 


and now about 70% of the mothers in the 
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Dr. Spining is medical di- 


rector, Sage Memorial Hos- 
pital, Ganado, Arizona. 
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This baby has made a good start in life. Seventy per 
cent of the women in the Ganado area now come to the 
hospital for confinement. 


Ganado area have hospital confinements. Also 
an increasing number have prenatal and post- 
natal check-ups. 

Dysentery has been responsible for many 
deaths among Navaho infants. Babies who are 
bottle-fed are particularly apt to develop serious 
diarrhea, due to lack of sanitary facilities for 
formula preparation in the hogan, where water 
must often be brought many miles in a barrel; 
and there is no refrigeration. Although the in- 
cidence of cases of diarrhea remains high, the 
deaths have dropped sharply since even the 
mothers without formal schooling have learned 
that early hospitalization is life saving. It is very 
rare to see a Case now where time is lost by hav- 
ing a “sing” before bringing the baby to the 
hospital. 

In past years, the donating of blood for a 
friend or relative was surrounded by fear and 
superstition. Lives were sometimes lost, or re- 
covery delayed, because blood was not available. 
Staff members were called upon repeatedly to 
donate blood for Navaho patients. Today, this, 
too, is changed. Before a major operation, friends 
donate two or three pints of blood. If unused, it 
is kept in the blood bank for other emergencies. 
It is very seldom today that we have to resort to 
volunteers or to the blood bank in a nearby town 
even though we now use far more blood. 

Once, persuading a Navaho patient to submit 
to a major operation took a tremendous amount 
of time and patience. Every relative, and espe- 
cially the old folks, had to be consulted and one 
dissenting vote might result in refusal to sign a 
permit, or a patient’s relatives might call the 
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whole thing off at the last minute. In a recent 
cancer survey, seven out of several hundred were 
found to have a precancerous condition. Six of 
the seven submitted to surgery even though no 
symptoms or pain were present. Today, many 
medicine men recognize the need for surgery in a 
hospital rather than the “sing” when severe pain 
is present. 

I once visited in her hogan a woman patient 
who was obviously suffering from pneumonia. 
The medicine man had his feathers, bear claws, 
and pouch of sacred pollen before him and was 
about to start his chants. He courteously re- 
quested that I examine the patient before he pro- 
ceeded. When | told him that, in my opinion, the 
patient was in need of immediate hospital care, 
he replied, “Why don’t we work together? You 
give her a shot, and I will then start my chants. 
If my patient is not better tomorrow, I will ad- 
vise the family to take her to the hospital at 
Ganado.” True to his word, Big Singer’s patient 
arrived at Ganado the next day and made an 
uneventful recovery. And so, even the medicine 
man is slowly being won over to modern medi- 
cine and to co-operation with his white colleague. 

The spiritual atmosphere of a Christ-centered 
mission hospital has had much to do through the 
years in winning a proud and independent people 
away from the old traditional ways. We have 
come a long way in bringing one of the best 
things the white man can give to his Indian fel- 
low American, modern medicine. We have only 
scratched the surface in caring for the aged In- 
dian, saved from early death by modern drugs 
and surgery. An increasing number of men, who 
are slaves to alcohol, are coming to the doctors 
and asking to be helped before it is too late. The 
early recognition of infection and physical de- 
fects, which can be corrected in school children, 
is taking an increasing amount of time. 

We who labor at Sage ‘Memorial Hospital hope 
and pray for the day in the not too distant future 
when we can carry on our work in a new, fire- 
proof, more sanitary, and more efficient building. 
If we work, and pray, and give together, we are 
sure this dream can be realized and we can con- 
tinue an effective ministry of healing, in His 
name, to our largest group of original Americans. 

United Presbyterian Women have been asked 
to give $200,000 from 1959 Thank Offering to 
cover half the cost of the new hospital at Ganado. 
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Thank Offering 


THE THANK OFFERING Of the Women’s General 
Missionary Society of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America originated with Mrs. 
Eliza Clokey, wife of the Rev. Joseph Clokey, 
D.D., of Springfield, Ohio. An invalid, she occu- 
pied her time praying and planning for the fur- 
thering of God’s Kingdom. During a financial 
stringency in mission work in 1888, she con- 
ceived the idea that the Women’s Board should 
appeal to the members of the missionary societies 
to give an offering, over and above their regular 
contributions, as a Thank Offering to the Lord. 
This first Thank Offering, sent in May 1888, with 
the presbyterial delegates to the Women’s Gen- 
eral Missionary Society Convention, amounted to 
almost $6,000. In 1958, more than $300,000 was 
presented to God as love gifts by women of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America. 
Since 1888, the Thank Offering has been a prom- 
inent feature of each annual convention as well as 
the best known, most distinctive, and best loved 
project of the women’s work. 

Thankful giving became a natural expression 
of deep awareness of God’s daily personal bless- 
ings and benevolent love, and of God’s greatest 
gift, His Son, resulting in a genuine concern for 
the needs of others—for thankful people are 
thoughtful people. 

By 1894 the Women’s Board felt it necessary 
to establish a Thank Offering Department with 
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by Lallias L. Montgomery 


a Board member as secretary. This department 
through the years has supplied numerous Thank 
Offering materials for this year-round program, 
including Thank Offering boxes as reminders of 
daily blessings. The society Thank Offering sec- 
retary brought some phase of the Thank Offering 
to each monthly meeting and directed prayerful 
preparations for the annual Thank Offering In- 
gathering service. For the past few years a joint 
praise service has been prepared and used by 
women of the Presbyterian Church in the US, the 
Presbyterian Church in the USA, and the United 
Presbyterian Church of NA. 

The ingathering of the Thank Offering had 
come to be, in most churches of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of North America, a service in 
which the entire congregation participated. The 
local Thank Offering Secretary co-operated with 
the pastor in arranging for the service. Usually a 
special speaker—a missionary, Board secretary, 
or Board member—brought the message, or the 











pastor preached the Thank Offering sermon. The 
women themselves often assisted in the service, 
by reading the Scripture, offering prayer, and 
presenting the offering. This Thank Offering serv- 
ice afforded a wonderful opportunity for mission- 
ary education, cultivation, and interpretation of 
the work of the Church in this country and over- 
seas. 

The WGMS Thank Offering was undesignated 
by the donors, and was distributed by the Wom- 
en’s Board to the various departments of on- 
going work according to their needs. The Special 
Thank Offerings provided various categories such 
as: Senior Life Memberships ($25 each), Junior 
Life Memberships ($10 each), Life Directorships 
($300 each). Each donor received a certificate. 
The money from these gifts was used for special 
projects both at home and overseas, including 
building new churches, hospitals, and schools. It 
also provided equipment and repairs for older 
buildings. 

When the Church Boards of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of North America began to in- 
clude women in their membership, the Thank 
Offering, allocated by the Women’s Board to 
Foreign Missions and American Missions, was 
administered by these Church Boards, and be- 
came part of their annual budgets. The Thank 
Offering maintained about 40% of the work for 
which the WGMS was responsible. The total 
Thank Offering since 1888 has been $8,538,677. 
A typical excerpt from the General Assembly’s 
1953 Minutes, showing the approval by General 
Assembly of the Thank Offering, follows: ‘‘The 
annual Thank Offering probably comes nearer to 
the interests of the United Presbyterian Church 
than any other phase of the work of the Women’s 
Board. Here the men have opportunity to join 
with the women in the support of their worthy 
causes..." 

The Women’s Advisory Committee of the Con- 
solidations Committee was unanimous in desiring 
that the Thank Offering be continued in the new 
Church. The 170th General Assembly approved 
their recommendation in these words: “The 
women of the Church shall be encouraged to 
make a special Thank Offering each year within 
the Opportunity Giving Program.” 

The present Thank Offering differs from the 
WGMS custom in that it is no longer undesig- 
nated. It has become part of the Opportunity 
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Giving of United Presbyterian Women, for which 
projects are designated in advance, by the Boards 
of National Missions and Christian Education 
and the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations. The Thank Offering will continue to 
be gathered through the channels of women’s 
giving, from local organizations to presbyterial 
treasurer. She, in turn, directs the funds to pro- 
gram agencies, who administer them. 

In March, 1959, the General Council ap- 
proved a recommendation which: 

e@ recognized with gratitude the loyalty of 
women’s organizations, and their gifts, to the 
General Mission program of the Church; 

e encouraged their ‘“‘second-mile” giving; 

@ recommended that the Thank Offering and 
Opportunity giving of women’s organizations be 
continued, prompted by the women and the pro- 
gram agencies, and designated by them to the 
specific causes within the General Mission of the 
Church. 


Personalities 
Appointed Eastern Area Secretary 


Miss Lois Montgomery, who joined the staff of the 
Board of National Missions January 1, 1959 as 
Field Secretary, has been named Eastern Area Sec- 
retary to succeed Miss Carolyn Mathews on Octo- 
ber Ist. A graduate of Douglass College, Rutgers 
University, Miss Montgomery received a Master of 
Arts degree in Counseling and Guidance from Ohio 
Wesleyan. She also attended Union Theological 
Seminary. 


Leaves to Work in Washington, D.C. 


Miss Carolyn Mathews has resigned as Eastern 
Area Secretary to work in the Washington, D. C., 
Presbytery. She carries with her the best wishes of 
her myriad friends as she goes to serve the people 
and the Church as parish worker. This past year 
Carolyn has been interpreting our Forward Thrust 
into the inner city. In her new appointment she 
will give personal witness to the vital inner city 
program of the Church. 


Lois Montgomery Carolyn Mathews 

































Fasten Your 


Seat Belt, Please 





by Louise Beckett 


TO THE AIRLINE PASSENGER, the first instruction 
before take-off, and the last before landing is 
“Fasten your seat belt, please.” The seat belt 
holds the traveler securely should there be a 
rough landing or an unforeseen occurrence. This 
means of anchorage has saved many lives. 

A decade ago, as an airline hostess for TWA 
for two years, my horizons were vastly widened 
as I saw how God’s great and glorious heavens 
stretched out endlessly. I aiso learned how the 
safety belt of God’s providence should be de- 
pended upon every day. 

The girls aboard TWA ships are called host- 
esses because they are trained to be the traveler’s 
hostess in the sky. It is a delight to play hostess 
to most people—and especially so to some. There 
vas that priceless visit with Senator Taft, a heart- 
skipping one with Victor Mature, and a heart- 
warming one with Joe E. Brown. Then there was 
the young, and oh so shy, sailor who would not 
eat for eight hours because he did not know the 
meals were included in the fare, but offered to 
buy the hostess a cup of coffee. When he discov- 
ered the meal went with the trip, he completed 
his dinner with precision swiftness in the seven 
minutes left before the plane landed. Then there 
was a retired colonel who smiled and politely ac- 
cepted a blanket for his knees. It had not been 
noticed that both legs had been amputated, as a 
result of World War I. What could have been 
painfully embarrassing for the hostess became a 
standing joke, for the colonel took to asking for 
blankets for his knees on all succeeding flights. 
He used to visit veterans hospitals to give advice 
and encouragement to other amputees. 

However, in any work where one meets the 
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Mrs. V. J. Beckett, seen here with her hus- 


=) band and family, still remembers the mes- 


sage of the “seat belt” in home and com- 
munity relationships. 


public, whether selling blouses over the coun- 
ter or serving ice cream 12,000 feet above 
Death Valley, there is a variance of temperament 
to cope with. Learning to face disgruntled and 
irate passengers with patience and love requires 
constant use of the inner seat belt. There were 
days when I was the problem child, reporting for 
flight in a grumpy mood, grouchy and down on 
the world. As passengers climbed the steps to 
board the two-motored DC3s, each one had to 
be cordially welcomed. Often, however, as the 
first forced smile was returned with a genuine 
one, the contagion of a happy face conspired 
to make the next smile genuine. I discovered 
often that when I forgot myself and became con- 
cerned about others, even in the air, I was fully 
repaid. 

How that seat belt was needed when my first 
transfer came through! In the Kansas City base I 
had made friends, found the perfect apartment to 
share with another hostess, and had access to a 
rent-free Piper Cub. Its use could add coveted 
solo hours to my personal log book. A move to 
Detroit seemed a crushing blow. But re-estab- 
lishment in what proved to be an equally pleasant 
situation brought home again the need for the 
seat belt. Many of our earth-shaking calamities 
are as often revealed as part of God’s over-all 
plan and prove our sense of frustration quite un- 
called for. 

The seat belt is available for every passenger 
on the plane, but is of value only when it is used. 
God’s love and power are also offered us freely 
through Jesus Christ, but we must receive and 
accept the security He has provided us. ‘‘Fasten 
your seat belt, please.” 
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1. A new and wonderful experience awaits 
these children. The nurse and social worker 
have come to escort them to the Presbyte- 
rian camp. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH has always stretched 
out hands to help the suffering and needy. In 
Cuba’s Oriente province this past summer, the 
Board of National Missions set up programs to 
aid those who have known the terrors of bomb- 
ing, machine gunning, and burning in the recent 
civil war. Volunteers of varying occupations and 
experience have given two to four months of their 
time to administer two camps for children where 
experienced teachers conducted classes. “La Pro- 
gresiva” Camp opened on June 9 with one hun- 
dred and twenty children. The southern camp at 
El Caney began operation on July 2. 

“La Progresiva” Camp consists of fifteen cab- 
ins, including two bathhouses and the doctor’s 
office, a dining room that accommodates up to 
150 persons, and a handy shower close to the 
swimming area. A large central building contains 
the kitchen, several bedrooms, a laboratory, radio 
station, a small dining room, and two recreational 
rooms, which double as classrooms and camp 
headquarters. Recreational activities, including 
swimming, were directed by a physical educa- 
tional teacher. All the children received clothing 
and personal necessities, from toothbrushes to 
bathing suits, and although fresh vegetables and 
fruits were difficult to obtain, a balanced diet was 
given to the greatest extent possible. 

Two laboratory technicians determined which 
children had parasites so that treatment could 
be started immediately. A dentist came to attend 
to the campers’ teeth. The services of a doctor, 
nurse, and an oculist were available for the chil- 
dren, and also for members of the nearby com- 
munity. Of the campers examined on the first 
day, half were found to have chronic eye infec- 
tions, while 75 per cent needed glasses. The di- 
rector of the educational program remarked that, 
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EXTENDING A 


by Mary Fu rleigh 


. a teacher at the La Progresiva Primary 
School in Cardenas, Cuba 


2. Ramon, who found kindness and affection at 
the camp, is busy helping newly arrived 
teachers and counselors with their baggage. 


compared to children in the cities, these children, 
of seventh grade age, were only as big as second- 
graders. 

One of the most serious cases of ill health con- 
cerned a small ten-year-old girl, four feet, one 
inch tall, who weighed only fifty-one pounds. 
Maria had frequent spells of dizziness. She was 
very pale, almost yellowish in color, and when 
she was examined upon arrival at the camp, her 
blood proved to be pink in color. According to 
the medical personnel, she surely would have 
died if she had not been helped quickly. 

The hunger for learning was apparent every- 
where—in the children, and in the adults as well. 
The teacher had just taken charge of a fifth and 
sixth grade class when the children begged her to 
let them learn the alphabet. When asked their 
favorite camp activity, many replied “the classes.” 
One man grabbed the director by the shoulders 
and said, “Sir, you have to teach me and my six 
sons to read.” The people have had very little or 
no opportunity to learn and have readily accepted 
all we offered them. Their confidence in us was 
demonstrated by the fact that they entrusted their 
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3. A class is happily at work in the shade of a 
thatched roof. Camp headquarters are in the 
background. 


children to total strangers for three months. In 
this area teachers and schools are generally either 
non-existent or of such a poor quality that the 
children don’t progress rapidly. 

Alfredo had difficulty entering into the play 
activities and it was easy to see why when one 
learned about his home situation. His family was 
living in a poor home made of palm trees, and 
were about to be forced out of even this humble 
dwelling for lack of rent money. They were plan- 
ning to live under a bridge, which is the only 
shelter available for many families. 

Ramon is a boy whose father treated him 
very badly, often beating him, and finally aban- 
doning him completely. He doesn’t even know 
who his mother is. During the war he was a mes- 
senger for the rebel soldiers and he was some- 
what of a rebel himself when he came to the 
camp, but everyone made a special effort to treat 
him kindly. When the nurse who had brought 
him to the camp had to leave, Ramon’s eyes filled 
with tears and he began to cry softly. As she left, 
he explained that he felt badly to see her go be- 
cause she had shown him so much affection. 
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It was not an easy job to set up the camp. 
There was tremendous difficulty in securing 
enough water for drinking, cooking, washing, and 
bathing. The water that came directly from the 
river was too contaminated for drinking. Bottled 
water had to be used instead. 

Camps in general are not common in Cuba, 
and except for the two set up by the United 
Presbyterian Church, camps of this type are non- 
existent. Since the camp staff was pioneering in 
many ways, everything was done on something of 
a trial and error basis. 

The people of the community were most ap- 
preciative of what was done for them. A man 
who has lived there thirty-five years said it was 
the first time anyone had come to help the chil- 
dren of the area. The misery and poverty of the 
people is unbelievable. There are many children 
in each family and a high death rate is common. 
The large landowners have exploited the people 
for years but, after living with the farmers for a 
time, one counselor described them as “richer 
than the landowners, for they possess something 
that money can’t buy and often destroys.” 

One of the out-patients, a woman who came 
from the countryside near the camp area, asked 
the nurse who attended her if we had come from 
Sagna, the only city she knew of where there are 
doctors and nurses. She remarked that our treat- 
ment was very different from that of the city hos- 
pital. The nurse then explained why we had all 
come so far and why we acted differently. Though 
she, the nurse, lived in a beautiful home with all 
modern conveniences, and the other woman lived 
in a poor home with a dirt floor, both were equal 
in God’s sight. And because he loved us first, we 
also love our brothers, even the most humble 
ones. We tried to utilize every opportunity of 
this type to tell the people of God’s love for all 
His children. We know that fulfilling their mate- 
rial needs is not sufficient—that as human beings 
they need spiritual leadership and satisfaction. For 
this reason, each week Sunday school classes were 
held for the parents and people of the vicinity. 

The people are very anxious for the work to 
continue. Many asked what they could do so the 
program would not stop after three months. We 
felt our hard work was definitely worth-while 
when we received such comments as “Before, we 
lived in misery and with no hope. We're still liv- 
ing in misery, but now with hope for the future.” 
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by Dorothy C. Wagner 


Eastern Area Secretary, Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations 





I SAW WHAT YOU pDiID! ... and I felt proud 
humility to be serving United Presbyterian 
Women as they stretch their minds, hearts, and 
hands across the whole world. My heart was 
filled with joy and gratitude to God for our co- 
workers overseas—the missionaries and national 
Christians in whose work you share; the service 
of churches overseas—in hospitals, schools, 
evangelistic work, youth and women’s work, 
encouraged by your gifts; your long range ven- 
tures in village uplift in India, Pakistan and Egypt. 

I saw what you did! . . . through your Oppor- 
tunity Gifts in many places the past few years. 
Walking through United Christian Hospital with 
Dr. Esther Morse, visiting at Ludhiana Hospital 
on Founder’s Day, speaking at chapel services in 
Chung Sin Girls’ School in Seoul and Sin Myung 
Girls’ School in Taegu, looking and listening at 
the Student Center in Bangkok, snapping the 
picture of a pretty coed at the dormitory contrib- 
uted by Presbyterian women at Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University—I longed for every 
woman who had cared and shared to stop, look, 
and listen with me! 

Especially did I covet for each of you the 
privilege of being a part of the first National 
Leadership Training Conference for women in 
Thailand. For ten days in April, it brought to- 
gether in Petchburi sixty women from the twelve 
pakhs [presbyterials] in Thailand. This Confer- 
ence is one of several significant projects across 
the world made possible by the 1958 Opportu- 
nity Gifts for development of leadership in the 
churches overseas. 

Many of the women had already attended the 
National Meeting of the Women and the General 
Assembly of the Church of Christ in Thailand in 
Chiengmai. Throughout the Church there was an 
expression of gratitude to God for the progress 













Thai women watch and listen eagerly during a work- 
shop at the National Meeting in Chiengmai. 


I SAW WHAT 


Through Your 
Opportunity Gifts in... 


THAILAND 


PAKISTAN 


and contribution made by the women since their 
national organization was formed in 1950. The 
use of their World Day of Prayer offerings in the 
years since then reflects the breadth of their con- 
cern. In addition to gifts in Thailand, these women 
have given for Pakistan, the Bilaans in the Phil- 
ippines, the Bible Society in Korea, Yugoslavia, 
and for the Indian Americans in Utah. Excerpts 
from this letter to you, signed by the sixty women 
at this Conference, tell what this meeting meant 
to them: 

“Dear Sisters of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA: The Christian Women of 
the Church of Christ in Thailand wish to express 
to you our very grateful appreciation for making 
it possible for us to have our first National Lead- 
ership Training Conference for women. This was 
our first project, which we proposed following 
our consultation on The Contribution of Women 
to the Life of the Church in Thailand! The expe- 
rience was far more inspiring than our greatest 
expectation. . . . We learned many new things 
which we feel will help us, both in our individual 
Christian lives and as we work together in the 
Church. We have learned many things about our 
duties as leaders and have also come to realize 
that there is still much more that we would like 
to know. This opportunity has helped us to dis- 
cover our need for further training in order that 
we may better serve our Saviour. . . . Please 
accept our sincere gratitude for making this won- 
derful experience possible for us. When we real- 
ize that your love and devotion to Christ has 
enlarged your hearts to include us, we humbly 
pray that God may help us to be worthy of your 
generosity to us. We pray that together we may 
seek to strengthen God’s Kingdom here on earth.” 
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PHILIPPINES 


by Alice Edwards 


West Central Area Secretary, Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 





ALL ACROSS ASIA we felt the impact of the Hong 
Kong Conference held last November. Certainly 
the Holy Spirit spoke to the Church when our 
women leaders caught the vision that resulted in 
a conference of Asian women, to be followed by 
leadership training in their respective countries. 

Over the years all of us have been able to 
name an outstanding woman leader in many 
countries. That number has increased until the 
seventy-nine leaders, meeting at Hong Kong, 
voiced their eagerness to develop groups of lead- 
ers in every corner of their own countries who 
could in turn train local leadership. The move- 
ments of Lay Stewardship, Lay Leadership, Lay 
Evangelism have caught fire in Asia. 

During April it was my joy and privilege to 
become a part of these movements in the Leader- 
ship Training Institute for Women at the Student 
Center at Los Banos in the Philippines. When 
word reached me that the institute to which I had 
been assigned would be in session the entire 
month, training the same women, I felt certain 
some mistake had been made. Surely no woman 
could leave her family for a whole month, and 
besides, how would the material be stretched to 
last so long? But that was the plan. Furthermore, 
before the Institute closed the women were re- 
quired to submit a schedule of reaching every 
local group for training in the next six months in 
their districts, as well as submitting their plans 
for one-day and three-day training sessions. | 
learned, to my own humility and embarrassment, 
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that to these Filipino women, stewardship of time 
and talents was not only a matter to be talked 
about in a program meeting, but was truly “Chris- 
tian faith in action.” 

This Leadership Training Institute, made pos- 
sible through the Opportunity Thank Offering of 
United Presbyterian Women, was planned and 
directed by the Filipino leaders who attended the 
Hong Kong Conference. Each of the forty-six 
delegates was a woman of dedication and cour- 
age under impoverished conditions. They came 
from every district [Presbyterial] in the Islands, 
leaving their children with relatives. Many trav- 
eled mountain trails, then several days by water, 
and last by most uncomfortable bus transporta- 
tion to reach Los Banos. One by one their faces, 
radiant, eager, and friendly appear before me. 
The group from Mindanao was especially able— 
eager, alert, and creative. Yet all of them had ex- 
perienced tragedy, loss, and escape through the 
occupation by the Japanese that tested their 
Christian faith, even now, to the point of tearful 
confessions of harbored resentment. 

The Institute closed with a consecration serv- 
ice held by candlelight on the lawn. Each woman 
dipped her fingers into the bowl of perfume and 
touched her body, which she dedicated to the 
service of Christ and His Church. Singing, and 
with lighted candles, they moved by pairs into 
the chapel where around a common table they 
partook of the Lord’s Supper together. With “I'll 
Go Where You Want Me to Go, Dear Lord,” 
filling the night air, forty-six women set forth 
with plans and materials and great spiritual 
strength to carry their message to every group of 
women in the United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines. 

If only all you United Presbyterian Women 
could have come with me, you, too, would have 
rededicated your all—time, talents, and money— 
to further this great work of bringing all people 
to Christ. 


Miss Wagner, left, and Mrs. Edwards, right, both at- 
tended the National Meeting at Chiengmai. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS from San Francisco’s Chinatown 
were having nature study under the direction of 
their young leaders. The activity changed to run- 
ning games, but Jimmy still sat—staring. No per- 
suasion could induce him to join with the others 
of the Cameron House Day Camp to which his 
parents had hopefully sent him. Joe was creating 
problems of another kind. Unprovoked attacks 
on other boys or girls, running away, inability to 
listen, or to stop from his own ceaseless activity 
made it impossible for him to be a member of 
his group. 

These youngsters with their varied behavior 
patterns are representative of a too-large group, 





whose problems are causing concern for schools 
and agencies. Their problems are deep seated. 
They are driven by gnawing fears, insecurity, 
anger. With help while they are young, they may 
be able to overcome these difficulties; without it, 
they may be the mentally ill and problem young 
people of the future. But help for these emotion- 
ally disturbed youngsters, whose parents do not 
speak English, has not been available. The clin- 
ics dealing with these problems feel that they can- 
not help unless they can work with the parents— 
and they have no Chinese-speaking workers. 

This is one of the urgent community needs 
that has been of concern to the Christian Service 
Department of Donaldina Cameron House, our 
community center in San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
The staff of the department has the opportunity 
to know at first hand the problems that trouble 
the men and women who live in this crowded 
area. Day by day many of them—from China, 
or American-born of Chinese background—come 
to Cameron House for help with the difficulties 
that they are having with their families. The spe- 
cial difficulties of the children call for an ad- 
vance in the case work service that Cameron 
House offers. 
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GUIDANCE CLINIC FOR 
Chinatown’s Children 


Cameron House’s Lorna Logan tells of Service 
provided by Your Summer Medical € fering 


Miss Logan is the director of the Christian Serv- 
ice Department of Donaldina Cameron House, 
United Presbyterian community center in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown 


To try to meet some of this urgent need of 
the Chinatown children, a small Child Guidance 
Clinic opened last September as a part of the 
Christian Service Department at Cameron House. 
The services of an experienced Chinese-Ameri- 
can clinical psychologist, who speaks the various 
dialects of the community, have been secured. 
He and the social service staff will work with a 
consulting psychiatrist to whom medical prob- 
lems will be referred. In interviews boys and 
girls will have a chance to talk out some of the 
problems that trouble them or to reveal, through 
play, some of the feelings underlying their be- 
havior, of which they themselves are not con- 
scious. Equally important, there will be groups 
for parents, under the guidance of the therapist. 
There they can talk freely of their feelings about 
their children, and the common problems that 
they have with them, and find new ways of 
handling their difficulties. 

The need is so great, but the clinic began 
quietly on a very small scale and will accept just 
a few children. Yet help given to only a few will 
mean that at least there is hope; and help given 
will affect not only the lives of these children and 
their parents, but will have an influence on the 
community in familiarizing it with the possibili- 
ties of prevention and treatment for mental and 
emotional ills. It is one more way through which 
the Church at this time may witness to her Lord’s 
love and his power to help. 


Problems are revealed in 
a child's play. The 
psychiatrist will study 
this little girl’s drawings 
carefully. 
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Transmutation of metals became 
reality when a gift of silver turned 
into a gold cross for Korea. 

The occasion was the silver 
wedding anniversary of Mrs. Rex 
Clements, which found her at 
Purdue and Dr. Clements in Rus- 
sia. The women of her dormitory, 
learning of the anniversary date, 
made her a gift of silver—which 
they had fondly hoped might 
count up to $25, but which actual- 
ly reached $44, 

The women of the Bryn Mawr 
church added enough to double 
the gift, enabling Mrs. Clements 
to carry out the dream she had 
had from the beginning—to use 
her gift for a gold cross for the 
yet unborn Women’s College in 
Korea. 

The cross has been taken to 
Korea by a fraternal worker re- 
turning from furlough, with a 
letter to Dr. Evelyn Koh, presi- 
dent-elect of the college, express- 
ing the hope that the cross “will 
become the heart and center of 
your new college. beginning 
and growing around the cross. . . 
a source of inspiration to many 
generations of young Korean wom- 
en.” 

Mrs. Clements wishes to take 
this opportunity to thank all who 
shared in the gift, saying, “Now 
our prayers can be united in up- 
holding the work and the promise 
of this college-to-be.” 


Mrs. S. G. Chopade, delegate to 
the National Meeting of PWO at 
Purdue, has been elected Director 
of Women’s Work of the Kol- 
hapur Church Council of the 
United Church of Northern India. 


Missionary arrivals during Octo- 
ber. Please contact through your 
Area Commission Representative. 
Guatemala: Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
I. Harnish 

India: Miss Sadie E. Johnson 
Korea: Dr. and Mrs. Reuben A, 
Torrey 


During the entire month of April, 
the National Christian Women’s 
Assembly of the United Church 
of Christ in the Philippines held 
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a leadership training institute for 
women at the Student Center in 
Los Banos, Philippines. Mrs. Ned 
S. Edwards, Commission Repre- 
sentative in the West Central Area, 
was one of the leaders. (See arti- 
cle on page 17) 

A letter from Mrs. Joel P. Cruz, 
president of the NCWA, and Mrs. 
Belen Q. Villanueva, expresses the 
appreciation of the Philippine 
Church: 

“We are transmitting to the big 
hearted women of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, through you, the 
following action taken by the De- 
partment of Christian Education 
of the United Church of Christ in 
the Philippines, at its meeting April 
29, 1959. VOTED: That a letter 
of gratitude be sent to the Women 
of the United Presbyterian Church 
expressing our appreciation for 
their continued interest in the 
Philippines as shown by the leader- 
ship provided and the financial 
assistance given to make the Lead- 
ership Training Institute in Los 
Banos possible.” 

“The NCWA is also truly grate- 
ful to all of you for your great 
concern and help. The delegates 
will begin this month implement- 
ing what they have learned by 
holding circuit or district leader- 
ship training institutes in their re- 
spective conferences. Follow-up 
work will be done by the leaders 
and members of the Planning 
Committee of the Institute.” 


Miss Frances Gray has been elect- 
ed president of Beirut College for 
Women, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Miss Gray is a fraternal worker 
of the Commission, having form- 
erly served as Regional Secretary 
for Africa and the Near East, also 
as Western Area secretary. Since 
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1956 she has taught religion and 
social service in the college, which 
has an enrollment of 450 and 
which is the only women’s college 
in the Near East authorized to 
confer degrees. 


Christian responsibility on This 
Changing Planet— international 
relations—is the social action 
emphasis for the program year be- 
ginning in July. This is the up- 
and-coming theme in a series of 
co-ordinated emphases planned 
interdenominationally by the so- 
cial action units (such as our SEA 
Department) related to the Divi- 
sion of Christian Life and Work 
of the National Council of 
Churches. 

This theme can come alive in 
several ways: (1) sermons on 
Christian responsibility in a chang- 
ing world, (2) an international 
affairs series of family night meet- 
ings, (3) programs on interna- 
tional relations in regular or extra 
meetings of youth, young adult, 
women’s, men’s groups, (4) a pro- 
nouncement on international re- 
sponsibility adopted by the session 
and brought to the attention of 
the congregation, (5) distribution 
of selected literature on interna- 
tional issues, (6) study of national 
relations, (7) briefing church 
school teachers and age group 
leaders carrying program respon- 
sibilities on the international rela- 
tions emphasis, (8) publishing 
General Assembly deliverances 
on international issues in church 
bulletins, (9) entertaining foreign 
students and other visitors from 
overseas, (10) exchanging letters 
with overseas churches. 

See March Social Progress, 
pages 31-35, for other program 
ideas. a 
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The first issues of Hi Way, a new 
magazine for senior highs, and 
Venture, a revised magazine for 
junior highs, will be launched this 
month, and will appear thereafter 
monthly, by the Board of Christian 
Education of the United Presby- 
terian Church USA. 

A typical issue will present 
stories on almost every aspect of 
the high school student’s busy life, 
from religious understanding to 
social behavior. 

Last year a pilot issue of Hi Way 
was distributed to 3,000 senior 
high boys and girls. Comments 
received from these first readers 
helped the editors to know what 
subjects were of primary impor- 
tance to the students. 


Many United Presbyterian young 
people of high school age availed 
themselves of the opportunity last 
summer to participate in more 
than a score of study tours or 
work camps sponsored by the 
Church’s synods, presbyteries, and 


congregations, under Board of 
Christian Education auspices. 


Among them were: 

A drama caravan that traveled 
through several states to present 
religious plays, demonstrating 
how such productions by young 
people can be valuable’ in 
churches. 

A trail conference that followed 
the Oregon Skyline Trail south of 
Mount Hood and afforded an un- 
usual chance for group living and 
discussion of teen-age problems in 
light of the Christian religion. 

A canoe conference that cov- 
ered upper New York State or 
parts of New England. 

A work-and-study seminar in 
Minneapolis which provided a 
close-up view of the church’s mis- 
sion in urban centers. 


A resolution of appreciation for 
the fine way in which the Wom- 
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en’s Association has been organ- 
ized and is functioning was voted 
by the session of the Shushan 
United Presbyterian Church, 
Shushan, New York. “We are 
sure,” said the letter written by 
the Clerk of Session to the presi- 
dent and her fellow’ workers, 
“that the newly formed Women’s 
Association is going to be a big 
help to the life of the church.” 


From a missionary: 
“Sufficient funds have not been 
assured to warrant the risk of 
starting new work. All we can 
hope to do is to hold and strength- 
en the work we now have... . 
“Oh, if our people in the 
churches in the States could know 
of the ardent cries and pleas for 
help, surely their hearts would be 
opened to help answer these 
needs.” 


More changes have taken place 
in the town and country communi- 
ty in the last fifty years than since 
the time of Moses, says Dr. Henry 
S. Randolph, secretary for Na- 
tional Missions Town and Coun- 
try Church Work. 

To assess these changes and to 
find out if the Church is keeping 
up, the General Assembly direct- 
ed the Board of National Mis- 
sions to undertake a comprehen- 
sive study. 

This study is in its beginning 
stages. A discussion guide, to help 
local churches to take stock of 
their problems and the effective- 
ness of their programs, has been 
developed. It is being tested in 
about fifty churches in twelve 
pilot presbyteries. 

Each of the churches faces one 
or more problems—declining or 
scattered populations, encroach- 
ing industrialization, a rural fringe 
that wavers between city and 
country loyalties, the dominating 
influence of a college or other 


large institution, shifts in minority 
group relationships. 


The 1959 Ecumenical Youth Car- 
avan spent the summer in Leb- 
anon, visiting communities for 
one week each to initiate commu- 
nity work projects, study ecumen- 
icity, and hold discussions with 
the local youth of their own age. 

Participants in the Caravan 
were: Mr. Luther Banga of the 
Presbyterian Church in Camer- 
oun, 18 years old; Mr. Won 
Choon Mok of the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea, 17 years old; 
Mr. Emilio Nitti of the Walden- 
sian Church, Italy, 18 years old; 
Mr. Emmett MacCorkle III of the 
United Presbyterian Church, 
USA, 17 years old; and Miss Flor 
Irwin of the Presbyterian Church 
in Venezuela, 16 years old. The 
advisors were Miss Hester Jason, 
Secretary, Youth Department, 
United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines, and Rev. Peter Dog- 
ghramaji, Aleppo College, Leb- 
anon. 

The host sponsoring body was 
the Christian Youth Federation in 
Lebanon. This group selected five 
young people to join the caravan: 
one from the Greek Orthodox 
Church, one from the Evangeli- 
cal Episcopal, one from the Ar- 
menian Evangelical, and two from 
the United Arab Evangelical 
Church. 

The group had a week of ori- 
entation in Beirut, and one week 
in Damascus and Jerusalem. 


About $1.3 million went to Unit- 
ed Presbyterian colleges in 1958 
through the Church’s Board of 
Christian Education. The largest 
portidn of this went toward col- 
lege operating expenses. 


Photo credits: Paulette Anker, 25; Arthur 
Dodd, 9, 10; Joseph M. Elkins, 18 (top); 
Janette Harrington, 18 (bottom); Henry L. 
McCorkle, Cover, 7, 8; Bob McCormack, 7. 
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ONE OF THE PHRASES heard most frequently in 
education circles today is academic excellence. 
Everyone seems to be talking about it, and it 
would be a strange administrator who would 
admit that his faculty was not wholeheartedly 
committed to it. There is serious doubt whether 
the phrase has ever been defined in such a way 
as to receive universal acceptance, yet the gen- 
eral meaning is well understood, and the older, 
stronger, and better established institutions of 
higher education are usually regarded as having 
attained some measure of academic excellence. 
Some of the church-related institutions of our 
own and other churches have a splendid record 
in this respect. Certainly the fact that they stand 
so high in the opinion of our accrediting agencies 
indicates that there is nothing in a church con- 
nection to prevent a college from attaining and 
maintaining academic excellence. Some other 
church colleges, however, have not done so well. 
A number of them have been weak, anemic, and 
of little credit either to higher education or the 
Church. My interest in writing this article is not 
to deny this fact or even to explain it, although 
that would not be difficult to do, but to present 
some of the reasons why academic excellence, 
where it exists in church-related colleges, is not 
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by David K. Allen 


something which has been produced in spite of 
the church relationship, but is the natural product 
of a proper interpretation of the Christian faith. 

First, the church-related college must be com- 
mitted to academic excellence because of the 
Christian philosophy of the nature of truth. The 
Christian world view holds that the whole uni- 
verse is the product of a Divine Creator who not 
only brought it into being, but who continues to 
operate in it and through it. In such a world, all 
truth is God’s truth. There is no possibility of 
conflict between true science and true religion. 
The product of research in any field, scientific or 
otherwise, adds to our knowledge of the mind of 
God. As Kepler expressed it: We “think God’s 
thoughts after him.” 

This search for knowledge of the mind of God 
is a Christian duty. The Psalmist tells us the 
righteous Lord loveth righteousness. The implica- 
tion is that God desires us to know him and copy 
his characteristics. As the righteous Lord loveth 
righteousness, so the loving God wishes men to 
be loving and the wise God desires wisdom in 
his children. As Paul expressed it in Ephesians: 
Be ye therefore followers of God. That injunction 
requires us as individuals to seek constantly to 
learn more and to understand better the mind of 
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Dr. Allen is President of Davis and Elkins College, 
a fully accredited United Presbyterian College, 
affiliated with the Board of Christian Education. 
It was founded in 1904, has an enrollment of 
536 and a faculty of 31. 





God. It makes it the duty of Christian educational 
institutions to encourage a maximum of knowl- 
edge in their students. 

The same thing is implied in the claim of 
Jesus, ] am... the truth, and Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free. Inso- 
far as the truth of the universe can be embodied 
in a person, it was focused in Jesus. All follow- 
ers of Jesus are expected to strive to be like him. 
This implies that the Christian college must do all 
it can to make the truth of the universe known to 
its students. Laxity in transmitting and develop- 
ing knowledge is neglect of God. 

Another Christian impetus to excellence is 
connected with the duty to love God. In reply to 
the question of a certain lawyer as to which was 
the great commandment, Jesus replied, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God . with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
A Christian is not fulfilling the commandment of 
his Lord if only a fraction of his mind is com- 
mitted to him, yet the undeveloped or inade- 
quately developed mind is fractional. A college 
which accepts responsibility for the education of 
those who are to serve God with their whole 
minds, is under obligation to see to it that those 
minds are as completely developed as it is pos- 
sible to make them. Slovenly, careless, or ineffec- 
tive work in teaching becomes a sin against God. 

Still another approach to this matter is sug- 
gested by the words of Paul in his letter to the 
Ephesians. The words I am about to quote ex- 
press Paul’s conception of the goal of the Chris- 
tian life both in the religious and educational 
field. He says Till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ. Jesus expressed the same 
thing in the Sermon on the Mount when He said, 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect. In other words, both 
Jesus and Paul declare that the personal goal of 
the Christian life is perfection—moral, spiritual, 
and intellectual perfection, like that of God, or 
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like that which had its earthly manifestation in 
Christ. But if the intellectual goal of the Christian 
life is perfection, how can any college be satisfied 
with anything less than education at its best? 
Academic excellence becomes a necessary re- 
quirement of the church-related college. 

In discussing motives for academic excellence 
in church-related colleges, we must not forget 
that our graduates represent the product of the 
Church in the field of higher education. The 
honor of both the Church and its Lord are at 
stake. As these men and women take their places 
in the professions, in business, in home making, 
and in the various tasks of citizenship, the world 
will say and say rightly, “This is what a church 
college produces.” God help us if it is lacking in 
those qualities which intelligent men recognize as 
excellent. Anything less shames our Lord and 
his Church. 

One additional Christian motive needs to be 
mentioned as driving the church-related college 
toward academic excellence. It comes to us in 
connection with the Christian duty to love our 
neighbors as ourselves. Love of neighbor re- 
quires that our service to our fellow man shall be 
on the highest possible level, but inadequately 
educated persons cannot render as high a service 
as those with better preparation. Indeed, there 
are many fields of service in our modern world 
in which one can scarcely serve at all unless his 
preparation is of superior character. One of my 
surgeon friends expressed the thought when he 
said, “There is no such thing as a ‘pretty good’ 
operation.” No, certainly there is not, when the 
person operated on is my wife or my son or 
daughter. I do not want “a pretty good opera- 
tion,” I want a good one, one conducted with 
complete knowledge and more than adequate 
skill. There are so many areas in the modern 
world where excellence of this kind is necessary 
that the production of, it becomes an ethical mat- 
ter. If my college fails to do the job it should, 
patients may die, or planes crash. 

Many of the motives which operate in secular 
institutions to produce academic excellence have 
equal validity in church-related colleges, but 
church colleges are driven toward excellence by 
the religious reasons discussed above. If any fail 
to attain such excellence, it is much more likely 
to be due to lack of adequate means than proper 
motivation. 
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Cameroun’s 
First Synodical 


by Helen Whiley 


Mrs. Whiley serves with her husband, the Rev. Albert 
A. Whiley, under American Leprosy Missions, Inc., 
near Elat, Cameroun 


“Who knows whether you have not come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this?” Esther 4:14. 
This was the theme of the opening meeting for 
the organization of the first Synodical in the Pres- 
byterian Church in Cameroun. The women of 
Africa in many ways resemble Esther of the 
Bible. They have come from a life of being dis- 
criminated against, of servitude in tribal society. 
Esther was given a great responsibility to per- 
form, which required tact and a love for her 
people. Today, because of the Gospel message 
and changing attitudes, women have been given a 
real share in the growth of the Cameroun Church 
and its outreach to other areas. In spite of trials 
and problems they, like Esther, must be diligent 
to go forward. 

Thirty years ago a group of women in a church 
near Efulan went apart to pray in order to deepen 
their spiritual life. They met in the forest sur- 
rounding their village. In time, these prayer 
groups grew in number in other churches. Then 
some of the women wanted not only to pray, but 
to give in a material way to help those less for- 
tunate. They gave money above their church 
pledges to help widows and orphans who found 
little love or care. From these humble beginnings 
has grown the work of Women’s Organizations 
throughout all the churches in Cameroun today. 
Eight presbyterials have been established and 
now the further step to a synodical has been 
accomplished. 

On November 5, 1958, delegates from seventy- 
five churches comprising three presbyterials met 
at Nko’olon, a village fourteen miles from the 
ocean. It was a colorful and happy occasion as 
these women met to discuss their problems and 
learn the regulations of this new organization. 
Many women, some with babies on their backs, 
all carrying suitcases or bundles, walked two days 
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through the forest, singing and rejoicing as they 
went. The women did not have enough money in 
their contingent funds to pay for transportation 
the long way around by road. Four pastors and 
four elders appointed by synod were present at 
Nko’olon to help organize the synodical and to 
teach. To an observer it was impressive to see 
how many delegates were young women, many 
who have had a chance for some education in 
French, many who had left other small children 
at home, bringing only the youngest with them, 
yet they were willing to give of their time and 
effort in the Lord’s work. In a serious and busi- 
nesslike manner they carried out their committee 
meetings, election of officers, and discussed their 
problems. Pastor Mvondo Atyam, moderator of 
General Assembly, and Mrs. Suzanne Tjega, 
delegate to the National Meeting at Purdue, were 
guests inspiring us with messages of their visits to 
America this past year. The membership of this 
new synodical is reported to be 29,412 women, 
and their giving amounted to about $4,000. 

A former president of one of the presbyterials, 
Mrs. Ebutu Banga Nko’o, wife of the pastor of 
Nko’olon, was elected president of the synodical. 
The officers were installed on Sunday morning 
during the church service. An unforgettable mo- 
ment came during the election of* the officers. 
Three women had been nominated for President. 
When the time came for the vote, two of the 
nominees stood and withdrew their names saying, 
“We want our new synodical to begin with a 
true spirit of unity. We withdraw our names in 
favor of Mrs. Ebutu Banga.” The unanimous 
election took place in an atmosphere of love and 
respect for the two women who willingly for- 
feited their cherished dreams of honor and lead- 
ership in order to strengthen the bonds of unity 
in Christ Jesus. 
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Samia f labashy 


“gyptian-American lriendship 


A venture made possible by the women’s $2,000 thanksgiving offering, celebrating the union of the 
United Presbyterian Church in NA and the Presbyterian Church in the USA, May 1958, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IN APRIL, petite, purposeful twenty-three year old 
Samia Habashy of Balyana, Egypt, left New York 
for a two months’ visit to many small women’s 
societies of the Church. That she has succeed- 
ed admirably in furthering Egyptian-American 
friendship is now a matter of record. During her 
travels a small avalanche of enthusiastic letters, 
news clippings, and reports poured in by mail. 
Educated for and committed to village extension 
service in Egypt, Samia was in search of ideas in 
similar United States communities. Wherever she 
appeared as a “Friendship Key,” her sincerity, 
dedication, and warm interest in people of all 
ages instantly created good feeling in which mu- 
tual understanding quickly thrived. Starting in 
Illinois and ending up in California, during an 
incredibly full schedule, she visited churches, cir- 
cle meetings, schools, migrant centers, citrus 
ranches, packing plants, and she attended typical 
American community celebrations. From the 
midwest to the Pacific coast, she was met and 
welcomed by women of the Church wherever she 
went. A well-planned schedule assured her that 
she would meet the people, see the things she 
sought, and speak of the subject closest to her 
heart: the welfare of people in small villages of 
Egypt. She talked with and to women individu- 
ally and in groups. She met with typical Ameri- 
can young people; high school students, junior 
high groups, primary classes, Boy Scouts. She 
surveyed and discussed an inventory of things 
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that we take for granted, as she learned of the 
kind of work we do. She was interviewed on 
TV, asked and answered endless questions about 
our country and hers, prepared native dishes, en- 
joyed American foods, and sang in Arabic during 
a service. 

One of her churchwomen hostesses, Mrs. 
Grace Pogue of Woodland, California, sums it all 
up in these words: “It was thrilling to hear 
Samia say ‘I cannot go back and be entirely 
Egyptian. America has become a part of me.’ ” 
And always, when this dedicated young woman 
spoke, she left with her hearers this Christian 
challenge: “Think: what am I doing, as an indi- 
vidual, toward peace in the world? What does 
this church mean to me in this community in 
this free America? Pray that God may speak 
to you.” 


Space does not permit the inclusion of names of 
the many women, as well as members of their fami- 
lies, who gave so graciously of their time, energy, 
and hospitality to make Samia’s friendship visit a 
success. All concerned, including Samia _ herself, 
wish to extend appreciation, 


Samia Habashy was graduated from the American 
College, Cairo. Her friendship tour followed two 
years’ study at the University of Tennessee and 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary. She is now 
a member of Egypt's rural church team engaged in 
the much needed literacy and better homes pro- 
grams. 
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1. LAUNCHED in New York at a small luncheon at- 
tended by members of the Women’s Board and Agen- 
cies, as well as her close friends, Samia chats happily 
with Suzy Greiss and Liza Yassa. 

2. TYPICALLY THOUGHTFUL GIFT from Wom- 
en's Association, Church Members, is presented to an 
appreciative Samia in Idaho—a_ set of the Church 
School Curriculum materials she will take to a village 
in Egypt. 

3. FETED and fed a typical American Church potluck 
dinner, good fellowship and friendship flourish, as a 
group af women (and one man) fill their plates from 
the generously loaded table. 

4. ACCEPTING her beloved camera with which she 
captured so many interesting pictures across the coun- 
try, Samia beams as Gertrude Seubold makes the 
presentation remarks. 


5. WELCOMED at one of the many airports Samia 
flew into during her busy trip, she hears of the well- 
planned schedule the women have set up for her so 
that she may make the most of her time in their midst. 


6. IDEAS are exchanged in an informal moment dur- 
ing Samia’s visit to a rural church in Illinois, as she 
chats with the minister and the president of the Wom- 
en's Association. 


7. PRESENTED with many flannelgraphs and scrap 
books prepared by women’s groups from the midwest 
to the Pacific Coast for her to carry back to her 
Egyptian village groups, Samia expresses true thanks 
with a warm smile, 

8. SURROUNDED by an affectionate group of mem- 
bers of the Hi-Y Club (sponsored under the YMCA by 
the Presbyterian Church) Samia enjoyed meeting many 
young groups, typifying her appeal for and understand- 
ing of the young point of view. 

9. AGAIN—ACCENT ON YOUTH where special ex- 
hibits were arranged by members of the 4-H Clubs and 
Home Bureau to interpret their work for Samia. 
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A Departmental Page Worth Watching Each Month 


Thank Offering services are being 
held during this last quarter of 
the year. But the bringing of the 
offering to the service is neither 
the beginning nor the end of the 
thanksgiving or of the gift. The 
Thank Offering is a part of the 
Opportunity giving of women, 
supplementing gifts sent in by lo- 
cal societies all through the year 
toward Opportunity funds. Read 
about its origin and great tradi- 
tion in the article on page eleven 
of this issue. 

No sooner is our Thank Offer- 
ing given than we begin again to 
accumulate, making tangible our 
gratitude for daily blessing by 
putting a gift in a special place. 
Many have asked for some desig- 
nation for the receptacle of their 
Thank Offerings, and a label, to 
be put on a jar or box, is now 
available in PDS, in packages of 
twenty-five labels, free. World 
Service Secretaries will want to 
order a_ sufficient quantity for 
each member of the organization. 


Current Program Materials 
Manual on Organization...  .25 
Planning 1960 
In Fellowship, for officers 
coneerned with membership 
and fellowship (including 


circle key women)...... aS 
It's Good to be a Few 
For circle officers...... .10 


In World Service, for officers 
concerned with world 
service 

Commitment, 1960 program 
guide with suggestions 
for 12 programs....... oD 

Conversations on Town and 
Country, circle study 

.20; 6 for 1.00 

Consider the Church, 1960 
circle study... .20; 6 for 1.00 

Hymnbook of the Ages, 1960 
circle Bible study 

.20; 6 for 1.00 
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Dial, 1960, a yearbook for 

small societies ......... 05 
Charter for Christian Action. 10 
Reading List, 1960..10 for .10 
*Thank Offering service, “My 

Heart I Offer to Thee”. .05 

50 for 2.00; 100 for 3.00 

Thank Offering envelopes. ..free 

Thank Offering label....... free 
One and a Million Ways to 

Serve, Commission on Ecu- 

menical Mission and 

Relations........ 1 to 20 free 

additional copies each... .05 
Monthly Offering envelopes 

100 for .25 
PU MPRONE iow bus. yb s)e Gir re eeIe free 
CTA DUIS 6s os eis a le ee 1.00 
Advent Tryst “It is Written,” 

a devotional booklet for 

the Advent season. 

.05; 25 for 1.00 
PDS catalog (new) first one free 
additional copies .35 
UPW Notebooks, flexible 
binding, 

UPW seal on cover 

TOE BP Rodd gens cc's 

0) eget ae Sh Sn PN 

(Obtainable only at West- 

minster Book Stores.) 
Correction of item in Planning, 

1960: 

On page 10, Africa Disturbed, 

by Ross, is listed at 1.50. 

The correct price is $1.95. 
*Correction: The Thank Offering 
projects of the Board of Christian 
Education listed on the last page 
of the Thank Offering service are 
unfortunately the 1960 projects, 
instead of this year’s. For correct 
information refer to Planning, 
1959 and to article on page 5. 


Wake up and read! More than 
10,000 books were published in 
the US last year. How many 
books have you read in the past 
three months? 

“Wake Up and Read!” was the 
slogan of the American Library 


Association for Book Week, but 
it might well become the slogan 
of United Presbyterian Women. 
Begin with the books on the Read- 
ing List. 

The 1960 edition of the Read- 
ing List is now in PDS-10 for 10c. 
Literature Secretaries will want to 
make them available to members 
of the organization; executive 
committees might consider buy- 
ing one copy of each book for 
the church or their own library. 
If this is not possible, the litera- 
ture secretary would encourage 
individual buying of bocks by of- 
fering to take orders and deliver 
the books desired. 


New Set-Up for Women’s Goals 

for National Missions 

A new plan for women’s giving to 
National Missions will be inau- 
gurated with the 1960 Goals for 
Giving. This is not a quick deci- 
sion but the result of months of 
study and inquiry so that the 
goals will most effectively meet 
the changing interests and pattern 
for support emerging in women’s 
organizations today. The new 
plan seeks: 

—To broaden the women’s out- 
reach of support. 

—To eliminate specific alloca- 
tions where they have no sig- 
nificant meaning. 

—To link giving goals with spe- 
cific study goals. 

The new goal sheet will be divid- 

ed into two parts: 


—Sponsoring Through Financial 


Support 
—Sponsoring Through Under- 
standing. 
Sponsoring Through Financial 


Support is set up to include in- 
terests similar to those previously 
carried in Ongoing Work and 
Opportunity Gifts. However, sup- 
port in Ongoing Work will not 
involve specific missionaries and 
mission stations unless the pres- 
byterial wishes to continue some 
of these for special reasons such 
as a permanent fund allocation, 
etc. Sponsoring Through Under- 
standing, the second section of 
the goal sheet, will be a means of 
drawing United Presbyterian 
women together as they seek to 
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study and pray for specific mis- 
sionaries and projects in the area 
of Town and Country, the mis- 
sion study theme for the year. A 
list of projects and missionaries 
in the Town and Country field to 
which women will devote special 
attention in 1960 will be listed on 
the confirmation goal sheets to be 
forwarded to each presbyterial 
early in 1960. Full information 
will be given at that time on avail- 
able resource material for this 
mission get-acquainted _experi- 
ence. 


Christmas needs to begin in Octo- 
ber, if it is to happen in Decem- 
ber in mission stations from 
Alaska to the West Indies. What 
Christmas boxes mean to thou- 
sands of otherwise forgotten folk 
is told by this typical letter of 
thanks: 

“How can I describe the mira- 
cle of Christmas in our project? 
For it truly is a miracle the way 
the boxes of gifts come in each 
year from so many churches. 

“As each box arrives, I try to 
visualize the group of women who 
have planned, worked, and 
packed the gifts as an expression 
of their Christian concern and 
love for those whom they have 
never seen. This makes the love 
which is Christmas very much 
alive and real to us all. 

“The need was especially great 
throughout our area last year. 
Many, many men are unemployed 
due to the slump in coal mining. 
The list of those needing help 
grew and grew, but so did our 
pile of boxes. We were able to 
provide at least one gift for 500 
children. Often our gifts were the 
only new ones. There was new 
clothing for many families in 
great need. We also rejoiced in 
special gifts of money which made 
it possible for us to provide 
Christmas store orders for eight 
or nine families. 

“Then there was the Christmas 
dinner at the mission, the Christ- 
mas parties, pageants, and wor- 
ship services throughout the mis- 
sion. There were small gifts for 
all the Sunday school children. 
Their shining eyes reflected the 
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Helpful Ideas and Program Material 
to Aid You in 


growing knowledge that someone 
loved and cared for them. This is 
the miracle of Christmas . . . the 
miracle of love expressed in the 
giving of God Himself.” 

Plan to send your Christmas 
box early. Write to the Office of 
Specific Work, Room 617, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, for the name or names of 
missionaries you would like to 
help. 


Better than a crystal ball to see 
what will happen as a result of 
1959 Thank Offering, is the slide 
set entitled Hearken Unto His 
Voice. Many presbyterials have 
bought a set for circulation among 
local societies. Write to your pres- 
byterial president or world service 
secretary—or a set may be rented 
from your area office at $1.00 a 
showing. In ordering, give a 
choice of dates. 


Social Education and Action Sec- 
retaries will want to encourage 
private and organizational recog- 
nition of the anniversary of the 
United Nations (see page 30). 
Many informational helps and ac- 
cessories to make the observance 
memorable are available from: 
US Committee for the UN 
816 21st Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. (To all 
orders, add 15¢ for postage.) 


Among these aids are: 

Pocket Reference on the U.N., 
Structure, accomplishments, 
current problem of UN. Per 
copy, .05; 25 copies for $1.00 

UN seal, with the words “We 
Believe,” 100 for $1.00, 500 

for $4.00, 1,000 for $7.00 

Decals for car window, etc., 
each .50; 10 at .40 each; 

25, .35 each. 

UN posters in 5 official 
languages, per set, 


Your Activities 


“Eating internationally” as an 
observance of United Nations Day 
was initiated in 1958 by President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower at the White 
House. Accessories to interna- 
tional eating (from the address 
given above) are: 


Favorite Recipes from the 
UN 
UN 5-color napkins, 100 at $1.00 
UN place mats, 20 for $1.00 
4 or more sets, each .75 
UN Flag Kit, with 82 paper 
flags, a map and booklet, $1.00 


Women’s Giving has figured in 

the following Christian Education 

Statistics of the year: 

Attending our 45 church-related 
colleges 

Indicating Presbyterian 
preferences among U.S.A. 
university students 250,000 

Campuses having United 
Presbyterian student work, 
more than 

Service loans to students 
preparing for Church 
vocations 

Persons receiving graduate 
fellowships for advanced 
study toward church-related 
careers 25 

(total appropriations ..$45,000 

Young adults participating in 
summer service and study. 500 





Order from the Office 
Nearest You: 
PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


225 Varick St., New York 10. 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
228 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

220 W. Monroe St., Chicago 64, lil. 

1501 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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A cynically characteristic jest of a decade ago 
claimed that most American males had their re- 
ligion in their wives’ names. While the last ten 
years have largely destroyed any validity such a 
claim might have had, it is still everlastingly true 
that most men have their vision in their wives’ 
names. This is not to downgrade the magnificent 
dedication of those multitudes of men who have 
led our Church on to wonderfully new steward- 
ship and missionary horizons. It is to say, how- 
ever, that this movement was possible because 
the new wilderness of need and responsibility had 
already been explored by United Presbyterian 
women. 

This is especially true in the important growing 
and saving arm of the Church wherein rests the 
chief responsibility of National Missions. You 
first recognized, somewhat intuitively I think, that 
the nature of our culture depended upon the 
vigor with which the Church attacked our chang- 
ing social patterns. We men later gave muscles to 
this vision and added our theology. The urgency 
for the uniqueness of your distinct mission in- 
creases daily in National Missions. May I express 
the hope that you will continue to live where life’s 
cutting edges are found. We will try to add the 
muscles and the theology. 
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Meet... 


General Secretary 
BOARD OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 


ON JULY 1, 1959, the Rev. Kenneth G. Neigh, 
DD, succeeded the Rev. Hermann N. Morse, 
DD, as general secretary of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. The program of which he is now 
the leader covers some 3,440 projects throughout 
the United States and the West Indies. 

Dr. Neigh comes to the top Nationa' Missions 
post with broad experience in the Church—from 
pastoral service to theological education and ex- 
ecutive positions. He was synod executive in 
Michigan from 1952, and also executive of the 
presbytery of Detroit from 1949. The vitality of 
Dr. Neigh’s leadership was seen when figures for 
1958 new churches were recently released. Michi- 
gan, with fifteen new congregations, led the 
Church’s thirty-five synods in the new churches 
organized during the year. Detroit was out in 
front among presbyteries with seven fledgling 
congregations. 

As a member of a special National Missions 
committee on the inner city, Dr. Neigh recently 
helped to formulate Presbyterian strategy for 
ministries in fast-changing neighborhoods. He has 
also been president of the Michigan Council of 
Churches, vice-president and acting president of 
McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago, 
and chairman of the two hundred member na- 
tional staff of the Board of National Missions. 

Dr. Neigh, who was born at Salem, Ohio, May 
30, 1908, was educated at Ohio Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Delaware, Ohio, and at McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary. His first pastorate was at a 
Detroit suburban church, Allen Park Presbyte- 
rian. He holds several honorary degrees. A book 
on The Paradoxes of Theological Education is 
among his writings, which have otherwise mainly 
been magazine articles. Dr. and Mrs. Neigh have 
two children. 
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Meet 


William A. Morrison 


General Secretary 


BOARD OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 


THE REV. WILLIAM A. MORRISON became the 
General Secretary of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation in January, 1959. He carries central ad- 
ministrative responsibility in the Board’s task of 
assisting more than 9,400 United Presbyterian 
congregations in their teaching efforts. 

Previously, Mr. Morrison had served for two 
years as Associate Field Director in the synod of 
Illinois, where he assisted in the Christian Educa- 
tion conferences and leadership schools. He also 
counseled churches in the presbytery of Chicago 
in relation to their Christian education programs. 
For eight years prior to this time Mr. Morrison 
had served as pastor of Covenant Central Presby- 
terian Church in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
where he was prominent in the work of the local 
presbytery and synod. 

Born of Scottish parents in Niagara Falls, New 
York, Mr. Morrison entered Greenville College, 
Illinois, with the idea of becoming a construction 
engineer. Instead, he decided to prepare for the 
ministry, and later at Biblical Seminary in New 
York City he earned his STB degree. He con- 
tinued further studies at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. 

During his first year at Biblical Seminary Mr. 
Morrison married Ruth Bassett, whom he had 
met at Greenville College. The Morrisons spent 
two years in Honolulu, where Mr. Morrison 
served Kalahi Union Church as assistant pastor 
in charge of youth work. Thereafter, he was di- 
rector of Christian education at First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Mount Vernon, New York, and 
then pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
ridge, New Jersey. He was a Navy chaplain dur- 
ing World War II. 

The Morrisons, who have three children, make 
their home in Philadelphia. 
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A Message to You 


As a pastor I saw how important a vital women’s 
organization can be in the life of a local parish. 
As a Field Director of Christian Education, I 
appreciated the assistance which presbyterial and 
synodical societies can offer in the continuing 
education of women in both the substance of the 
gospel and the consequences of membership in 
the Church. In this new position, I am keenly 
aware of the support which the women of the 
Church are providing through the Board of 
Christian Education for the whole imperative 
educational enterprise of the Church. 

Because of the new self-consciousness of the 
Church concerning its essential nature and mis- 
sion, which has been fostered by recent Biblical 
and theological studies, we are now faced with a 
task of critically re-examining many of the hith- 
erto unquestioned habits and ideas. This process 
will involve diligent study, patient struggle for 
fuller understanding, and necessary adjustment of 
ourselves to recognize freshly our duties and 
opportunities. 

I am confident that the women of the Church 
will be actively involved in the educational ad- 
venture facing the Church, not just because they 
are women or because they have developed an 
efficient organization, but because they are mem- 
bers of the Church and continue to take seriously 
the consequences of their membership. 
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Saturday, October 24, ws 


By Proclamation of President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


THE USE OF THIS Official UN emblem, with its 
significant words, “We Believe,” provides a sim- 
ple, effective way to publicly express our belief in 
and indicate support of the program of the United 
Nations. As stated in the President’s official doc- 
ument proclaiming United Nations Day: 

“WHEREAS the United Nations is identified 
with the profound hope of the world’s people that 
they might live together in peace, resolving their 
differences in the spirit of conciliation and equity, 
and freely pursuing their just aspirations for ma- 
terial and social progress; and 

“WHEREAS the United Nations and its Spe- 
cialized Agencies have responded to that hope by 
achieving peaceful solutions to matters of inter- 
national dispute, by promoting the rule of world 
law, and by effectively joining in man’s struggle 
against hunger, poverty, ignorance, and fear; and 

“WHEREAS the people of the United States 
of America are steadfastly working for the even- 
tual fulfillment of the goals of the United Nations 
as expressed in its Charter; and 

“WHEREAS the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has resolved that October twenty- 
fourth, the anniversary of the coming into force 
of the United Nations Charter, should be dedi- 
cated each year to making known the purposes, 
principles, and accomplishments of the United 
Nations: 


Friday, . 
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“NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. 
EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby urge the citizens of this 
Nation to observe Saturday, October 24, 1959, 
as United Nations Day by means of community 
programs which will demonstrate their faith in 
the United Nations and contribute to a better 
understanding of its aims, problems and achieve- 
ments. I also call upon the officials of the Federal 
and State Governments and upon local officials to 
encourage citizen groups and agencies of the 
press, radio, television, and motion pictures to 
engage in appropriate observance of United Na- 
tions Day throughout the land in cooperation 
with the United States Committee for the United 
Nations. .. .” 

The Executive Board of United Presbyterian 
Women of the USA has expressed the hope that 
women of the Church will take every opportunity 
to indicate their support of the United Nations as 
a way to promote world peace. 

How can we do this? Listed in the Bulletin 
Board on page 27 are specific ways in which we 
can show “We Believe” in the United Nations. 


November 6, 1s 


This special day offers a wonderful opportunity to let your 
community know that Christians are working to build a better 
world. The 1959 study will highlight the newly independent 
countries, the changing role of women, and the responsibility 
of the Church. You can participate in observing this day in 
your church, your neighborhood, your town or city. Write 
United Church Women, 175 Fifth Avenue, for Basic Packet 
of Resource Materials; price, fifty cents. 
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EARLY IN MARCH, youth representatives of many 
denominations participated in a visit to Washing- 
ton, D. C., sponsored by the United Christian 
Youth Movement. The visit was undertaken as a 
part of this year’s program emphasis on interna- 
tional affairs. The purpose was to meet with lead- 
ers of Congress and the Administration to try to 
convince them that we, the youth of our churches, 
are interested in Government affairs and interna- 
tional problems. In discussing our concerns with 
these men they gave us many ideas on how we, 
as young people, might convert our interest into 
action. 

Naturally, one of the highlights of the meeting 
was a visit with the President, Mr. Eisenhower. 
We shared our convictions with him, and he 
pointed out to us many of the significant deci- 
sions of the Government that had been influ- 
enced by young people’s constructive presenta- 
tion of their views on a particular issue. How- 
ever, the conversation was not the most impor- 
tant thing gathered from this meeting with Mr. 
Eisenhower. The impression we gained of the 
strain and pressure of this office was, to me, most 
significant. He must eventually take the blame or 
credit for everything that happens in our Govern- 
ment. Having known him as a military leader, 
the whole free world now looks to him for leader- 
ship in time of peace. And yet, despite this killing 
pressure, Mr. Eisenhower stili has a true sense 
of the moral obligation toward, and a genuine 
concern for, the people he represents and for 
whom he acts. 

One of the things that was most interesting 
about our visits with various Senators and Con- 
gressmen was the fact that our opinions do count 
for something. When we, as young people, take 
the responsibility to stop and consider an issue, 
then express ourselves on it, we can have an 
influence in government. We realized that the 
job our representatives are trying to do can be 
done properly only if we do our part here at 
home. 

What our Government does affects us as young 
people all the time. The social, economic, and 
cultural factors that go to make up our lives are 
determined, to a large measure, by the type of 
decisions that are made in Washington. These 
policies are determining the kind of life we will 
be leading in the very near future. Can we be— 
or are we—indifferent to our future manner of 
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living? I think that we cannot afford to be indif- 
ferent and disinterested! 

With the fast pace of the world events around 
us, today is history more quickly than ever be- 
fore. Unless we keep up with what is going on all 
around our globe, we will find ourselves sadly 
neglected by those who are farsighted enough to 
move ahead, keeping pace with the changing 
scene. And these are the people who will be 
taking the lead in the various areas of work in 
which we shall find ourselves engaged in a few 
short years. 

If I learned anything from the Washington 
visit, it was that this understanding and concern 
in government and international affairs is neces- 
sary if we are to be true citizens of a democracy. 
Our concern and support is vital to these men in 
Washington. They appreciate our interest and 
opinion because they are people trying to do a 
job that, in part, depends on us for successful 
completion. 1 hope that, as maturing United 
Presbyterians, we accept this challenge, and do 
our part, knowing that the person representing us 
is doing his part. Here’s hoping we look around, 
see our responsibility, and do it. 


by James Brasel 


Jim Brasel, moderator, Youth 
Fellowship National Council, is 
a sophomore at Monmouth Col- 
lege, Monmouth, Illinois 
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Go 


Huntin’ 


by Betty Jean Patton 


Miss Patton, formerly Director of Christian 
Education in White County Larger Parish, 
Tennessee, has been Dr. Randolph's secretary 
since 1953 when she came to New York to 
study. She is now completing work on her doc- 
torate in Religious Education 


The Rev. Henry S. Randolph, B.D., M.A., 
Ph.D., first went to school at a Presbyterian 
mission at the age of thirteen. Now an inter- 
nationally recognized leader in the field of town 
and country church, he is secretary for the 
Department of Town and Country Indian Work 
for the Board of National Missions. Dr: Ran- 
dolph was formerly superintendent of Asheville 
Farm School, where he developed an educa- 
tional program to fit youth for rural living. 
Today’s Warren Wilson College has grown out 
of his experimental work, which attracted the 
attention of many educational groups both here 
and abroad. 


MANY TALL TALES and their authors have come 
from Tennessee’s hills. The author of some of these 
tales is Dr. Henry S. Randolph, who has served the 
Board of National Missions for over thirty-two 
years. He has been Secretary of the Department of 
Town and Country Church and Indian Work since 
1938. 

One of his tales, “Come, Go With Us Huntin’,” 
has become a ballad, written by Dr. Henry Jensen. 
In a way, the phrase, “Come, go with us huntin’,” 
has been Dr. Randolph’s way of welcoming all to 
join him in life’s great Christian adventure, which 
leads to new experiences in fellowship, worship, 
study, and Christian service. 

Come, go with him huntin’—huntin’ for joyous 
living. You'll find it with him in his office as he 
sits down to a sack lunch with his staff, or attending 
an institute where there is always time for one more 
chat after the meeting, or hoeing in his farm garden. 
Work with mind or hands shapes a creative joy 
that makes Dr. Randolph feel that it’s good to be 
alive. While the head of Farm School, now Warren 
Wilson College, he instilled this concept of life in 
his students. 

Come, go with him huntin’—huntin’ for new 
outlets for Christian expression. New life has come 
to town and country churches through the larger 
parish. It stands today as a recognized institution 
that expresses its life in the wider community 
through services to all the needs of the people. A 
teen-ager in an Illinois larger parish says: “I have 
been going to Parish Youth Institutes since grade 
school. These meetings are a great inspiration to 
me. They provide a chance to meet others with 
similar ideas of Christ. I believe they are a great 
aid in helping to fulfill the purpose of the West- 
minster Fellowship.” This is but one testimony 
to the Christian expression of the larger parish 
program. 

Are you hunting for greater knowledge of the 
life that God has promised in Christ? So was Dr. 
Randolph when, at thirteen, he still had not gone 
to school. But the Presbyterian Church believed in 
education—so this red-haired boy got his chance 
to hunt for knowledge. That hunt still goes on, 
for Dr. Randolph is not one to rest on his laurels. 
Surveys are a vital part of his department’s services. 

But let’s go huntin’ for Christian fellowship in 
other countries. Dr. Randolph will take you with 
him to the meeting of 100,000 Christian Germans 
at the Kirchentag or to the country chapel in France 
where John Frederic Oberlin, best known rural 
pastor in the world, is buried, or he will discuss 
the areas of rapid social change in India or Africa. 
Dr. Randolph’s first love is the town or country 
church and its community. 

You don’t have to hunt far for these communities. 
You may be in one, or you could be, within a half 
hour, no matter where you live. Come, go with 
Dr. Randolph huntin’ and you'll find warm Chris- 
tian fellowship with God and men. 





